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RGE your pastors to preach at least two missionary sermons 
this year, not generality sermons, that leave the people 

with such indefinite ideas that the mission thought becomes a 
more far-away one than ever; not sermons of long ago, dug 


out of the bottom of the barrel, with a brief appendix of oughts 
newly attached ; but sermons brimful of information as to the 
present condition and needs of different parts of the world, giv- 
ing a bird’s-eye view of work being done and that ought to be 
done. We know that our pastors have their hands full of local 
work, but they should remember that if they allow themselves to 
live and breathe in*the small circle of one church’s interests, the 
church itself will grow to turn on a pivot, and in failing to take 
in the thought of the Master, when he taught us to pray, “ Thy 
kingdom come,” it will miss its mission and highest develop- 
ment. It is one of the most educational things that a pastor 
can do to prepare a missionary sermon. It broadens his ideas, 
refreshes his mind by getting it out of its ordinary current of 
thought, inspires his heart as he looks over this needy world, 
and he goes before his people so enthused that the currents of 
thought stir the sluggish pulse of interest in his congregation 
and set it beating more strongly. Let the pastors remember 
that whatever arouses interest for the world’s salvation always 
produces greater activity at home. May the missionary ser- 
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mons of 1889 be more instructive, thrilling, and soulful than 
any ever before preached by our ministers. 










ee 
DIALOGUE IN CHURCH PARLORS. 


Mrs. S.—What a delightful social this has been! Did you 
ever eat such delicious beans? 

Mrs. B.—The supper is all very nice. I am glad there are 
so many here. I wish we could carry some of this interest into 
our missionary work. By the way, Mrs. Sweet, will you not 
come to our meeting Thursday afternoon? 

Mrs. S.—Oh, I’m not interested in missions. 

Mrs. B.—Then, my dear sister, you are out of place here. 

:~ Mrs. S. (looking injured).—I suppose you know what you 
mean. I’m sure /don’t. - 

Mrs. B.—I mean just this. The Gospel was given to’ the 
Jews. Every soul of the human race outside the Jewish nation 
that has received it has heard the glad tidings as the result of 
missionary work. Here you are, enjoying the advantages of an 
active church with all its pleasant and helpful associations. If 
Paul had not been a missionary, and carried the Gospel to 
Europe, if other missionaries had not followed, and pushed on 
to the British Isles, you would have none of these blessings. 
You come into this delightful social gathering, you enjoy the 
privileges of the church on the Sabbath, and then say you have 
r no interest in missions. You might as well sit at your pleasant 
fireside and say to your good husband, “I have no interest in 
| marriage.” The recipient of the blessings that have come with 
eighteen hundred years of missionary work, you coolly announce 
that you have no interest in it at all. Salvation came to you 
from the other side of the world, but you disclaim any interest 
j in giving it to others over there. 
| Mrs. S. (after a few moments’ silence).—Well, if anybody 
else had spoken to me as you have, I should have felt insulted ; 
but I know your kindly heart too well to believe you intend 
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aught but good. You have certainly put the matter in a new 
light, and I believe it is my duty to carefully consider it. I had 
always felt that I had a perfect right to be interested in mis- 
sions or not, as I pleased, but it is surely fortunate for us that 
Paul did not reason so. I believe I will come into your meet- 
ing on Thursday, and hope that I shall be able to do whatever 
duty calls me to. 

Mrs. B.—Thank you for receiving my plain words so kindly. 
But my soul is so stirred as I look over the world’s needs, and 
see the indifference of Christian people, that sometimes I have 
to speak right out to give vent to my intensity of feeling. 


~~» + 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


BY NELLIE WADE WHITCOMB. 


pri of the United States, stretching away like a horn of 


plenty toward South America, are Mexico and Central 
America. So rich are they in natural resources, so full of re- 
markable ruins and interesting traditions, that their history reads 
like a romance, and it seems like offering a handful of sand as 
a substitute for the sea-shore, to give even a synopsis of it in so 
small a space. 

Inclosed between the Cordilleras, or chains of the Andes, is 
the Mexican table-land, a vast plateau descending abruptly to 
the Pacific, on the west, but gently sloping to the Gulf in broad 
lowlands. ‘The Tropic of Cancer divides it into two nearly 
equal parts, one lying in the Temperate, the other in the Torrid 
Zone. Many of the southern table-lands, however, are so ele- 
vated they have all the features of a temperate climate. In- 
deed, in this country there are several distinct climatic zones 
with their corresponding flora and fauna. In the hot lowlands 
are magnificent vegetation and extensive forests, but there Jurk 
malaria and yellow fever. Ascending to the more healthful up- 
lands, one sees Indian corn, fields of wheat, and plantations of 
aloe or maguey, so esteemed by the natives. Here, especially, 
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is found the silver ore, in which Mexico is richer than any other 
country in the world. ‘These mines long ago gave birth to tales 
of unbounded wealth and romantic splendor, which drew many 
adventurers from the Old World to the New, and made even 


kings covetous. 
The history of these countries, from traditional times, natu- 


rally centers in the City of Mexico, said to be one of the most , 


beautiful in the world. Nothing can be more enchanting than 
the view from the surrounding hights of the valley in which it 
lies. It seems to be washed by the waters of Lake Tezcuco, 
and its fertile fields sweep away to the base of snow-crowned 
mountains, among which rises the famous volcano Popocatepetl. 
Here was the highest civilization that could tell its own story 
when the American continent was discovered, for the cities 
whose ruins are buried in the forests of Central America were 
even then mute monuments of past splendor, and no man has 
yet fully translated the language of its hieroglyphics or given 
positive date to its time-worn carvings and broken columns. 

Earliest Mexican traditions reach only to about one thousand 
years before the coming of Christ. The ancient history com- 
mences with the annals of the Toltecs, who came from the 
North, into the country now called Mexico, probably in the 
sixth century. After four centuries, this race reduced by fam- 
ine, pestilence, and war, disappeared as mysteriously as they 
had come. The next race to inhabit Mexico was a rude tribe 
called Chichemecs, who were speedily followed by other races 
of higher civilization. The most noted of these were the 
Aztecs, or Mexicans, and the Tezcucans. 

The City of Mexico, the Venice of the Western world, was 
founded in 1325. It is related that when the Mexicans arrived 
at the lake on which it lies, they beheld perched on a prickly 
pear an eagle with a serpent in his talons, and his broad wings 
opened to the rising sun. This was considered an auspicious 
omen, and the legend is commemorated by the device of the 
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eagle and cactus, which form the arms of the modern Mexican 
republic, and may be seen on Mexican coins. 

After years of rude and simple life, the Mexicans grew strong 
and rich. Their kings and nobles lived in magnificence, and 
their priesthood was very powerful. There were priestesses as 
well as priests, for women were allowed to exercise sacerdotal 
functions, except those of sacrifice. The sacrificial stones were 
red with the blood of thousands of victims offered yearly to 
their gods, and war was carried on with neighboring tribes in 
order to gain prisoners to sacrifice at festivals. All this was 
done in the name of religion. 

In the fifteenth century there was a shining exception to 
these barbarous rites. Nezahaulcoyotl, the “ poet king” of 
the Tezcucans, overruled in his kingdom, to a great extent, the 
practice of human sacrifice. He founded academies of oratory 
and music, and built a teocalli, or holy pyramid, ornamented 
with gold and precious stones, and dedicated it, not to an idol 
of stone, but to “Zhe Unknown God, the Cause of causes.” 

With the Spanish conquest about 1522, ended the native 
Mexican history. The superstition of the natives aided Cortes 
in gaining possession of the country. According to their tradi- 
tion, white men should land from the sea where the sun rises, 
and rule the nation. The poor natives were “ converted” by 
force to the Roman Catholic faith. Many of the practices of 
the church were as horrible as heathenism; but, though the 
conquerors brought the Inquisition, they also brought “ Chris- 
tianity, whose benign influence would still survive when the 
fierce flames of fanaticism should be extinguished.” 

The country of Mexico has undergone frequent and violent 
political changes. After three centuries of Spanish domination, 
it became an independent state for a short time in 1822. Be- 
tween that year and 1857 it was now a republic and now under 
military dictatorship. For years the church had by fire and 
torture prevented a prostrate people from asking questions, but 
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in 1857 its doom was sealed. The famous “Constitution of 
1857” established the equality of citizens, before the law, and 
free religion. This was brought about through the effort of the 
patriot Jaurez, an Aztec Indian, who became president in 1858. 
Since, with one exception, fatal to the unfortunate Maximilian, 
Mexico has been a republic. 

On the 1st of December, 1888, General Porfirio Diaz was in- 
stalled for the third time president, and by his vigorous adminis- 
tration of affairs may almost be said to have created a new 
Mexico. Peace and the reign of law are established through 
the greater part of the territory. 

From the Missionary Review of March, 1888, are obtained 
noteworthy facts in regard to mission work in Mexico. ‘The 
war in 1847, which sent United States troops over the border, 
introduced the Bible in the knapsacks of our soldiers. Miss 
Rankin entered the field in 1864, and trained and sent out 
native colporteurs. In 1869, Rev. Henry C. Riley was sent 
out by the American and Foreign Christian Union. He made 
pulpit and press ring with fearless words that aroused even a 
murderous spirit of hostility. God gave him a singular col- 
league. A Dominican friar, Manuel Agnas, undertook to be 
champion of Rome in the contest with Mr. Riley, but by his 
very studies to expose the errors of Protestantism he was con- 
vinced of the errors of the papacy, and Saul once more at the 
gates of Damascus became Paul. The work went on, but 
through blood. There were forty martyrdoms as the price of 
heralding the Gospel. 

Several denominations in the United States now have estab- 
lished missions in#Mexico. The result of twenty-three years of: 
work since Miss Rankin crossed the border is more than 16,000 
communicants gathered into the. regular churches. But it 
means more than numbers can express that to-day in rich and 
beautiful Mexico, in sight of the ancient teocallis, simple chap- 
els are being dedicated, in the name of Christ, to “Zhe Un- 
known God, the Cause of causes.” 
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IN THE SECRET OF HIS PRESENCE. 
BY M. R. WADE. 
ay the secret of His presence, ‘neath the shadow of His wing, 
My soul exults in gladness, the powers within me sing ; 
With strains of richest melody my waking hours He charms, 
My sleeping hours are peaceful, while resting in His arms. 


The dawning light breaks softly, when He ushers in the morn, 
The glowing sunshine follows, tinting hill and plain and lawn; 
Till the earth is filled with splendor, and all the waves that rise 
Are luminous in beauty, reflecting perfect skies. 


So the love of Jesus came to me, calm, peaceful, and serene ; 
I walked in fertile valleys, and in pastures living green, 

Till the sunshine of His presence broke forth as billows roll, © 
And now I stand enchanted, while glory floods my soul. 
Dover, Me. 


><> e 
— _ a 





GOOD NEWS FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


[Believing that less is known about missionary work in South America than 
in some more distant countries, we feel sure that our readers will be glad to 
read the following from Gospel in All Lands.] 


HE annual report of Dr. Drees; superintendent of the South 
American Mission, is full of information and incidents of 
thrilling interest. The nations of that country are in a forma- 
tive period and are susceptible of being molded by Protestant 
Christianity. There is an absence of the violent fanaticism that 
is so often found in Roman Catholic countries, which shows 
that the priesthood of that apostate church does not exercise 
unlimited authority over the masses, and that they are within 
comparatively easy reach of evangelical Christianity. 

A review of the work of the year exhibits encouraging prog- 
ress in every part of the territory now occupied. There have 
been 176 clear conversions, and a general deepening of experi- 
ence in the hearts of believers. Many of the workers have re- 
ceived special baptisms of the Holy Ghost, and an enduement 
of power never before realized. Several pastoral charges are 
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now self-supporting, and others will soon reach that point, while 
many are contributing to the pastoral support, and all with a 
good degree of liberality to the current expenses. 

In the older portions of the work a vigorous, aggressive 
church life is manifest. _Week-day and Sunday schools are 
founded and maintained without financial aid from abroad, and 
even in some instances in the absence of pastoral supervision. 
In carrying forward the work, the Spanish, Portuguese, English, 
German, French, and Italian languages are employed. 

The mother church of the mission in Buenos Ayres enters 
upon the second half of her first century under the most favor- 
able auspices ; additions to the membership occur frequently ; 
the finances are sustained on a generous scale, and all the be- 
nevolent causes of the church receive generous contributions. 
A Young Men’s Association connected with this church is vigo- 
rously sustained; from which several young men full of conse- 


crated zeal, go into the Sunday-school and other departments 
of church work, where they render effective service for the 
Master. 


The increase of English-speaking people in suburban places 
gives rise to a demand for the establishment of preaching serv- 
ices, a demand that is being met as widely as resources will 
justify. ; 

Buenos Ayres Circuit has had a year of signal prosperity ; the 
conversion of souls has been made the standard of success. To 
this end the preachers have consecrated themselves unreserv- 
edly, and a blessed harvest has been gathered. 

In Mercedes a new church has been erected, and is probably 
dedicated by this time. In Rosario a faithful band of Chris-- 
tians, led by a devoted pastor, have had encouraging success. 
Attendance upon public preaching is large, the Sunday-school 
is prosperous, and the testimony of new converts is frequently 
heard. At Carcarana a pledge has been given to build a church 
at a cost of $10,000, which will doubtless be fulfilled. Central 
Santa Fe Circuit is in the midst of a German population, is 
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entirely self-supporting, and is enjoying a good degree of pros- 
perity. San Carlos Circuit also has a self-supporting work ; 
has had a year of trial, but there has been steady improvement, 
and the permanency and success of the work are assured. 

In the beautiful city of Parana the house in which services 
were held is too small to accommodate the people who desire 
to hear the Word of Life, and an American gentlemen has 
given a property worth $4,000, which is likely to yield sufficient 
revenue to erect a comfortable church edifice. 

At Mendoza, an important city, a large hall erected for the 
Italian Mutual Aid Society has been secured, reconstructed, and 
is nearly ready for dedication. From Mendoza as a center, 
San Juan northward and San Luis eastward, both principal cap- 
itals, are easily reached. 

At Montevideo the year has been marked by a notable revi- 
val of interest and activity on the part of the church. As a re- 
sult, a number of clear conversions have been witnessed. The 
schools at this point, fourteen in number, with an enrollment of 
about 800 pupils, have attracted the attention of many persons 
not otherwise drawn to our church. This is seen in the gener- 
ous donation made by Senor Pedro P. Diaz of a lot in the new 
portion of the city as a site for a school and chapel. 

On the Central Uruguay Circuit the work is progressing en- 
couragingly. ‘The ease with which a respectful hearing can be 
secured, the absence of fanatical intolerance, and the spirit of 
inquiry that obtains, constitute an open door for the Gospel. 

In Paraguay there have been encouraging results at some 
points ; attendance upon the preaching of the Word has in- 
creased, and a general spiritual interest has been awakened. 
The work among the German colonists has been specially inter- 
esting, some of whom go long distances to hear the Gospel. 
Paraguay is evidently waking to a new life in material matters, 
but the moral and spiritual condition of the masses is deplor- 
able. Ignorance of the simplest truths of religion, degrading 
superstitions, blind subjection to an arrogant and corrupt pries 
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hood, disregard of the claims of truth and virtue, are character- 
istic of the people. The opportunity is great, the initial battle 
has been fought, and a conquest should speedily follow. 

In Southern Brazil an interesting work has been opened. 
Here the freedmen claim our sympathy and earnest effort. To 
meet the emergency, a special donation has been made by the 
widow of the late venerable Dr. Aaron*Wood of Indiana, mother, 
of ex-Superintendent Wood, of the South American Mission, for 
the inauguration of work among these degraded people. 

The mission press has sent forth 850,000 pages of religious 
literature, including Zhe Standard (El Estandarte), a weekly 
paper of eight pages, an edition of the Spanish Hymnal in use 
in the mission, and 35,000 copies of tracts. 

This is but an imperfect outline of our work in South Amer- 
ica, but it is sufficient to give to the reader some idea of its 
magnitude and importance. 


a 
CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 


GIRL who,is partaking of the last meal she is to eat in her 

father’s house, previous to her marriage, sits at the table 
with her parents and brothers ; but she must eat no more than 
half the bowl of rice set before her, else her departure will be 
followed by continual scarcity in the domicile she is leaving. 

If a bride breaks the heel of her shoe in going from her 
father’s to her husband’s house, it is ominous of unhappiness in 
her new relations. 

A piece of bacon and a parcel of sugar are hung on the back 
of a bride’s sedan-chairas a sop to the demons who might mo- 
lest her while on her journey. The “ Three Baneful Ones” are 
fond of salt and spices, and the “White Tiger” likes sweets. 

A bride may be brought home while a coffin is in her hus- 
band’s house, but not within one hundred days after a coffin is 
carried out. Domestic troubles are sure to come upon one 
who is married within a hundred days after a funeral. 
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A bride, while putting on her wedding garments, stands in a 
round, shallow basket. This conduces to her leading a placid, 
well-rounded life in her future home. After her departure from 
her father’s door, her mother puts the basket over the mouth of 
the oven, to stop the mouths of all who would make adverse 
comment on her daughter, and then sits down before the kitch- 
en range, that her peace and leisure may be duplicated in her 
daughter’s life. 

A bride must not, for four months after her marriage, enter 
any house in which there has recently been a death or a birth ; 
for if she does so there will surely be a quarrel between her and 
the groom. If a young mother goes to see a bride, the visitor 
is looked upon as the cause of any calamity that may follow.— 
Popular Science Monthly. ; ) 


—--—— -* ~ 


“Wuart ! you a ‘ Christian,’ and don’t drink—and you’re not 
a Jew?—you must be a Mohammedan.” Such is the astonished 
reply usually received to an explanation as to the meaning of 
the “bit of blue” sometimes worn by visitors in Morocco, 
which the inquisitive eye of the native has not failed to detect. 
“El hamdu ? Ilah” (Praise be to God) is sure to be the next 
ejaculation, if the wearer succeeds in establishing in his ques- 
tioner’s mind that he is at once a “‘ Christian” and an abstainer, 
for the Moors are immensely pleased to find so much common 
sense, even among the Nazarenes. Should he, however, dis- 
cover the stranger to denote by a stripe of white on the blue 
that he does not smoke either, he is lost in admiration, and puts 
him down as a holy man at once. It is a lamentable fact that, 
from the specimens before them, they are of opinion that it is 
part of the religion of the Christians and Jews to get drunk.— 
Times of Morocco. 





—— 
i a 


Every thing good in man leans on something higher.— 
Emerson. 
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HELPFULNESS. 


We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.—Rom. 15: 1. 


E cannot live for self alone, 
Sister, brother, 

We help or hinder on the way 
One another. 


We may be blessed with steady nerve, 
An iron will; 

No evil lurk within our veins 
Tempting to ill. 


But for the wayward, erring ones 
Who are not strong, 

Make it more easy to do right, 
Hard to do wrong. 


And help the fallen ones to rise, 
Put off their shame ; 

To live a life with purpose true 
In Jesus’ name. 


For God can change the carbon black 
To diamond bright ; 

And He can make sin’s deepest dye 
Than snow more white. 


Let them in us from day to day, 
Christ’s image see ; 

In purity and helpfulness 
Their pattern be. 


Thus only can the highest life 
Be ever known ; 
The gates of heaven are closed to him 
Who comes alone. 
—Miriam Earle. 
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FROM THE FIELD. 





CHRISTMAS IN INDIA. 


BY HATTIE P. PHILLIPS. 


NE more Christmas has come and gone, and it has been so 
much more satisfactory than its predecessors that I think 
some of our faithful helpers may be interested to know how we 
manage a Christmas here. You know “ boys will be boys,” and 
some of our large ones here have been rather trying, in past 
years, in their anxiety to get up some kind of a show in which 
they should figure conspicuously. We have been constrained 
to yield to them to a certain extent, but were very thankful that 
this year no request was sent in for any such privilege. Here- 
tofore it has been our custom to have a “ tree,” though with all 
its “stays and braces” it has hardly been a thing of beauty. 
On Christmas evening the Sabbath school occupies the cen- 
ter of the chapel, one side being occupied by the women of 
our Christian villages, the other by men and boys, whether 
Christian, Brahmo, Hindoo, or Mohammedan, and there is 
always a pack. Under these circumstances, the cutting from 
the tree and distributing to persons throughout the house sev- 
eral hundred packages is a matter of no little labor; and, oh, 
the confusion and noise, the shouting of names, and afterward 
the grumbling of people who 2mew there was something put on 
for them which they didn’t get! Last year I came out of it as 
disgusted as I was tired, and determined—as I was disgusted— 
that there should be a change. Some plan must be devised by 
which the gifts could be arranged and given out by classes ; 
this would greatly lessen confusion, the required time, and the 
grumbling referred to. e 
The only plan that occurred to me was a flight of stairs, giv- 
ing a step to each class. I had never seen or heard of such a 
thing, but the committee of arrangements decided the plan was 
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feasible, and Mr. Griffin’s workshop turned out two good strong 
flights of stairs—steep, and standing six feet high against the wall 
on the low platform. They were a trifle more than four feet wide, 
and so put together that the removal of half a dozen screws in 
each will so take them apart that they are all in separate boards 
except the four large, upright triangles, and they can be easily 
stowed away for use, year after year. Arranged for the even- 
ing, the stairs were prettily decorated and illuminated, a step 
being given to each of the fourteen classes. The effect was 
much more pleasing than that of the much supported, awkward 
branch of a tree. 

The committee of arrangements had taken great pains to see 
that every member of the school should have something useful, 
besides a little package of native sweets. The “ wherewithal” 
was supplied by home boxes and by a contribution from the 
English residents. What kind of things come out in the home 
boxes you know; in addition, Balasore bogar furnished cakes 
of soap, pencils, pocket-handkerchiefs, tiny glass tumblers, 
bright-edged bowls, small blank pocket-books, cloths and blank- 
ets for one or two poor old women, etc. Mr. Griffin’s work- 
shop turned out several pairs of book shelves, which were given 
to the women working for Mrs. Griffin. Bunches of bright 
colored wools gladdened the eyes of a score or two of girls and 
women. ‘The children went through their concert rehearsals of 
prophecies concerning Christ and their responsive singing very 
credibly indeed, and then coming forward, a class at a time, 
received their gifts, made their namaskars, and returned to 
their places “ decently and in order.” 

One thing more I must tell you. Some five months ago, I 
saw an article in the /ree Baptist, on reading of which I said, 
“ That’s what 7’Z do,” and this is how I carried it out. 1 ex- 
plained to the Sabbath school that I would give to each child 
who wished it, a pice (about half a cent, now) to invest in any 
way that would yield an increase, so that they might have some- 
thing to give when Christmas came. About seventy-five re- 
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sponded, and at the end of the five months there was returned 
to me six times the amount I had given out. I wish you could 
have seen the happy, eager faces as, one by one, they came up 
and gave me their pice, and told how they had increased the 
one. Some of the favorite methods were to buy an egg and 
convert it into a chick, or buy a tiny chick and sell it when 
grown ; buy a little thread, and earn money by sewing ; a few 
seeds or tiny plants, and sell when grown; a fish hook and 
line, and sell the fish caught. One little girl gleaned in the 
rice field, paying her pice, I believe, for the privilege. In the 
Orphanage the little girls clubbed together and bought a laying 
hen, which gave them a good increase when she and her eggs 
were’ sold. Five large girls clubbed together and bought 
thread. One of them, who is a teacher in the Sunday-school, 
knit lace, and selling it, divided the proceeds. With her own 
share she bought more thread, knit again, and returned sixty- 
eight pice for her one! The other four girls bought wool to- 
gether, and made a comforter which netted them sixteen pice 
each. On Christmas evening I reported the contributions of 
each class, and the highest donor in each. I have decided to 
repeat my offer before I go home, with the understanding that 
returns shall be made twice annually, one pice being retained 
each:time to work up again. ‘Those who are willing to work in 
this way we will organize into a Mission Band, their contribu- 
tions being applied to some sort of work for others. For some 
months past a children’s service on the third Sunday of the 
month, in place of the usual morning service, has been one of 
our regular appointments. 

A short sermon is preached on some subject specially 
adapted to them, and then they come up by classes and give 
their monthly contributions—usually a pice each. Of course 
all do not give, but I think there is a growing interest in giving. 
During the past year the Sunday-school, exclusive of two adult 
classes, has contributed about Rs. 25 (including the Rs. 7 
mentioned above), which would pay the salary of a first grade 
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woman teacher for five months. I am looking for a marked 
increase during the coming year. I have done no work since 
I came to India that has interested me more, nor that I regard 
as more important, than that in connection with our Sabbath 
school. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND PETS OF INDIA. 
BY MRS. H. M. BACHELER. 
MONG domestic animals, the most important in this part 
of India is the cow. Large droves may be seen morning 
and evening going to and from their scanty pasture, which is 
found on the outskirts of the city. A cow-boy, or “ bagal,” as 
he is called, collects his neighbor’s cattle and drives them out, 
watching by them all day, bringing them back to their respect- 
ive owners in the evening, for a small remuneration. ‘These 
cows are small, and very inferior in appearance when we com- 
pare them with our noble Alderneys and Jerseys at home. But 
no wonder, poor things! for they, like the majority of the peo- 
ple, never get enough to satisfy their hunger. The soil is so 
very poor that, even in the rainy season, when the pasture is 
the best, there is but a meager supply for the poor creatures. 
One is strongly reminded of the “ill-fed kine” of Joseph’s 
dream, when he sees the cattle of India. During the dry sea- 
son, when there is no grass, the cows live on rice straw, but this. 
is too precious to give them all they want to eat, for it is the 
roofing material of the native houses. ‘Those who can afford to 
do so, feed their cows on cracked rice. This, when boiled and 
fed twice each day, produces good rich milk, but not in large 
quantities. A good cow when thus fed will give three quarts of 
milk each day. The price of a cow ranges from five to ten 
dollars, according to the quantity of milk she gives. The calf 
is always kept as long as the cow is giving milk, for if it is taken 
away she soon dries. Fresh milk is seldom used, it generally 
being boiled first. Butter is not often used in that form, but is 
first boiled and made into a thick oil called “ghee.” This is 
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the lard of the country. It is much used in all cooking, and is 
also an ingredient of most of the candies. Its best quality 
is that it does not become rancid in the hot climate, as other 
oils and fats do. Sweet curds are always to be seen in the 
markets, and are considered quite a delicacy. They are also 
largely used in making candies. To the Hindoos the cow is 
sacred, and therefore never eaten by them. But the Moham- 
medans frequently slaughter in the cold season, and it is then 
that a round of beef can be bought for about thirty-five cents. 
During the heated term beef is an almost unknown luxury. 

Large black buffaloes, with ugly horns and wicked, black 
eyes, are quite numerous, and valued on account of their milk, 
which is much richer than that of the cow. They are hideous 
looking creatures, and a more formidable foe you would not 
wish to meet than a drove of these animals coming towards you 
with the keeper’s attention in the opposite direction, as is some- 
times the case. They have been known to attack the passer- 
by, but this is not frequent. The buffalo is also sacred, and is 
believed to have carried “ Jom,” the god of death. 

There are a few donkeys in this vicinity, and their milk is 
considered very delicate, and especially good for infants, 
They are sometimes used for carrying burdens, and are quite 
often seen loaded with soiled linen, carrying it to a neighboring 
tank for washing. 

Goats are kept in large numbers in the native villages near 
the city. Their milk is used in sickness, but they are more 
valued for their flesh. Low-caste Hindoos eat the male goat, 
and the Mohammedans the female, but never vice versa. Goats 
are also used in sacrifice at certain religious festivals of the 
Hindoos as a kind of sin-offering. Sheep are quite numerous, 
and a quarter of mutton can be had at any time for about 
thirty cents. These also are eaten by low-caste Hindoos only. 
Their wool is used in making blankets for cold season wear, and 
for making a kind of cushion which is used by all Hindoos 


when sitting on the floor to eat their rice. These cushions are 
‘ 
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also used at religious festivals, but never at any other time, nor 
for any other purpose than these two mentioned. 

Great black pigs, lean and lank, are commonly seen among 
the lowest castes of Hindoos, but are looked upon with the 
greatest disgust by the Mohammedans. There is very little 
resemblance between these creatures and our “ porkers” at 
home, and a severe stretch of the imagination would be re- 
quired for one to suppose he were dining on “sugar-cured ”’ 
ham. while eating the swine flesh of India. The price of meat 
seems to be cheap, but let it be remembered that the price and 
quality correspond very well. Owing to the poor pasturage 
and scanty feed the meat is tough and very inferior. 

Next to the cows in importance are the bullocks. They are 
the beasts of burden of this country. All farm work is per- 
formed by these faithful animals, and the most of native travel. 
Some of them are trained to trot, and will make speed at the 
rate of four miles per hour for a number of miles in succession. 
The average day’s journey for a yoke of good bullocks is twenty 
miles. The driver sits just at the base of the tongue of the 
cart, within easy reach of the animals’ tails, and when greater 
speed is desired, it is induced by the twisting of that member. 
The tails are often broken by this usage, and some of them are 
broken many times over. Each break can be seen distinctly, 
and they give the tail a sort of crimped look. 

Buffaloes are sometimes used for drawing carts, but not fre- 
quently. Horses were not found in this section of India origi- 
nally, but a small pony called a “‘tatu’’ has been imported, and 
is used in driving hacks to carry babus* to and from their 
places of business. Natives, as a general thing, are afraid of 
horses, and are seldom seen mounted on them. Occasionally 
the children of a wealthy babu go out for a drive, but pleasure 
riding is not indulged in to any great extent. The raja—native 
king—owns a pair of handsome, large, imported horses and an 
elegant barouche. With these he takes his daily airing, at- 


 * Native gentlemen. ‘ 
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tended by a driver and two footmen. Ponies from the hill 
country are used by most of the European residents. These 
are much superior to those ordinarily used by the natives, and 
yet are not considered capable of more than ten miles a day. 
Their cost ranges from twenty to forty dollars each. 

Probably the ‘only native animal that gets enough to satisfy 
its hunger is the Brahmanee bull.- He lives on the fat of the 
land in the full sense of the word.’ It is believed that Mohadeb, 
one of the gods—the Destroyer—rode upon his back, and this 
fact makes him a sacred animal to the Hindoo. He walks 
through the bazaars helping himself to all the good things that 
he cares for, which are exposed for sale in the open shop doors, 
in easy reach of his mouth, and is not often interfered with, 
lest the gods should be displeased. ‘The very poor are often 
seen giving these fellows a dainty lunch, expecting thereby to 
gain for themselves merit in the next world. They are of a 
grayish color, with a large black hump on the shoulders, and 
are somewhat larger than the ordinary working bullock. 


PETS, 


Dogs abound, miserable, half-starved looking creatures, bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to jackals. ‘There is a superstitious 
belief that the bite of a dog who has twenty claws is poisonous, 
so only dogs with eighteen claws are allowed to live. These 
are petted to some extent, and valued for their watchfulness. 
A few fine Newfoundland dogs and English terriers are owned 
by European residents, but these, of course, have been im- 
ported. Hindoo cats resemble those at home, and are much 
petted, but are not as numerous as the dogs. Their prospects 
of a happy life are few while there is such an army of dogs to 
annoy them. 

There are little brown monkeys that are kept as pets while 
young, and set free when they become large and troublesome. 
These are brought from the hills by the traveling traders, and 
sold at an average cost of about sixty cents. 
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One species of monkey is considered holy. It is called by 
the same name as the monkey god, Hanumahn, meaning “ pos- 
sessed of wisdom.” These are very numerous, and jump about 
on the trees and roofs of the houses in the midst of the city. 
Sometimes they are very troublesome and destructive, but are 
seldom opposed in their wishes. ‘ 

Birds are the particular pets of the natives, but even these 
are made to help them in their idolatry. There are several 
species of small birds that can be taught to speak. They are 
caged, and hung near their owner, and daily taught to speak 
the sentence, “Gopi Krishna, kaha toji,” which means, “ Dis- 
ciple of God, speak.” It is believed that the frequent repeti- 
tion of the name of Krishna by the bird will secure for the 
owner a longer and happier life in the next world. A pretty 
green parrot with a long slender tail and a bright red beak is 
very commonly kept as apet. It is not caged, but is allowed 
to sit on a perch, and is kept from flying away by a small chain 
attached to one of its feet. In many of the shop doors, as well 
as those of the dwelling-houses, these parrots are hung to 
amuse the passer-by with their songs and words. ‘They are 
also forced into idol worship. One may frequently see the 
owner of such a bird speaking softly to it, teaching it to repeat 
the name of the gods. | 

Occasionally there is a rat brought from the hills, which 
some like very much. Different specimens are of different 
colors, dark brown, yellow, and red. They have bushy tails 
like a squirrel’s, and are kept about the houses quite at liberty. 


aS 
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CHRISTIANS are often spoken of as the temple of God, and the 
dwelling-place of God through his spirit. This is very strong 
language. The meaning is that God works zm them to will and 
to do of his good pleasure. That which is good and pure and 
holy in them comes from this working of God within them. 
But for it they would remain in sin and die under its curse and 
its power.—/ndependent. 
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HELPS FOR MONTHLY MEETINGS. 





[See article on Mexico.] 


1. Wuy does the history of Mexico and Central America 
read like a romance? 

2. What is the configuration of the Mexican plateau? 
How is it divided? 

3. What are the characteristics of the lowlands? Of the 
highlands ? 

4. Where does the history, from traditional times, center? 
Where was the highest civilization when the American conti- 
nent was discovered ? 

5. What was the condition of the buried cities of Central 
America ? 

6. What were the names of the first-known tribes to inhabit 
Mexico? 

7. When was the City of Mexico founded? What is its 
legend, and how commemorated ? 

8. What were the condition and practices of the ancient 
Mexicans? What was the “shining exception”? 

g. In what year was the Spanish conquest? How aided by 
superstition ? 

10. What were the practices of the church? 

11. What are some of the political changes Mexico has 
undergone? What was the “Constitution of 1857”? 
12. Who is now president of Mexico? What has he 

accomplished ? 

13. What are some of the noteworthy facts in regard to 
mission work in Mexico? N. W. W. 

[See “ Domestic Animals and Pets of India.”] 


Describe cows of India. Their products? How used? 
How is the buffalo valued? 
What use is made of goats? Of sheep? 
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Should you like to own some of the pigs? . Why, or why 
not ? 

Tell the use of the bullock. 

How much are horses used? 

Describe the pet animals—dogs, cats, monkeys, birds, rats. 








HOME DEPARTMENT. 





CHURCH UNION. 


N organization is being formed which is to be called the 
“Church Union.” It is to be “made up of those who 
are unwilling longer to leave inoperative the protest of their 
souls against the government of the church by its minority.” 
In this society “ men and women are to be on terms of perfect 
equality, and women to be regularly licensed and ordained.” 
Speaking of it Miss Willard says: ‘ But, for myself, I love 
my mother church so well, and recognize so thoroughly that 
the base and body of the great pyramid she forms is broader 
than its apex, that I would fain give her a little time in which 
to deal justly by the great household of her loving, loyal, and 
devoted daughters.” Miss Willard refers, of course, to the 
Methodist denomination, of which she is a member. She 
adds: “ The time will come, however, and not many years 
. from now, when, if representation is still denied us, it will be 
our solemn duty to raise once more the cry: ‘ Here I stand ; I 
can do no other,’ and step out into the larger liberty of a relig- 
ious movement where majorities, and not minorities, determine 
the fitness of women as delegates, and where the laying on 
of hands in consecration, as was undoubtedly done in the early 
church, shall be decreed on a basis of gifts, grace, and useful- 
ness, irrespective of sex.” 
In a denomination so loyal, in its theories, to woman as is 
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our own, we have no occasion “to take a new departure.” We 
say in its theories, because we recognize that practically, the 
women of the Free Baptist denomination are still unrepresented. 
Women delegates are sent to Quarterly Meetings, but have little 
part in the management of them; a few are sent as delegates 
to the Yearly Meetings ; but who ever heard of a woman dele- 
gate in our General Conference ! 

To our thinking, men and women are equally to blame for this 
condition of affairs. They are not yet ready to stand together 
in planning and executing. Our faith is, however, that our be- 
loved Zion will be in the forward ranks in the onward march of 
“that civilization, close at hand, where there will be “neither 
male nor female in Christ.” 


<> 
ii ad 


THE TRUE CULTURE. 
BY HOPE. 

N an article in the Chautauguan, Dr. Duryea distinguishes 
between education so called, and culture. The one “re- 
spects instruction, discipline, drill,” the other “ respects growth, 
development, fruitage.”” He gives as his definition of life, 
“the eternal, fundamental reality in the universe of God ; for 
God is life, and everything that lives is a center of life, and it 
must work from that center.”” What is culture? ‘‘Assisting the 
life to do its work, to bear its fruit, to produce life after its kind, 

and nourish life after other kinds.” 

Viewing culture from this stand-point, there is no time dur- 
ing our stay here when we can say “ we are too old to learn.” 
Every day, from the cradle to the hour of our transplanting to 
climes more friendly for soul growth, should be a growing day. 
And really only those are old who stop growing. Whoever has 
seen persons at eighty younger even in spirit than some at fifty, 
have found by studying their lives that such have never ceased 
accepting the truth wherever it is revealed, and have never 
given up their interest in others. Indeed, is it not a fact that 
old age commences whenever a person closes the avenues of 
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the soul to the reception of new truth—not new, as truth is im- 
mortal, but new in the recognition of it? It may be this lack 
of receptivity explains why even good people, people who have 
a strong desire to be of use in the world, get into ruts, become 
very unyielding in their ideas, and at last are incapable of ad- 
justing themselves to others. Very good people may be very 
disagreeable ! 

This view of culture should disabuse us of the idea, too prev- 
alent among religious workers, that the world needs us so much 
we have no time for self-improvement. Think of it! No time 
for growth, no time for development, no time for receiving the 
truth which waits recognition by those who are s#// long enoughe 
for the avenues of the soul to open to its influences. Surely, if 
we have no time for this, sooner or later we shall find we have 
nothing to give to others. 

One serious difficulty in the way of self-development is the 
lack of concentration. “We cannot give attention.” Our 
wills are weak. A good deal of what we call willfulness is, after 
all, a lack of will. What shall we do? Here is Dr. Duryea’s 
answer: “Open your soul towards God, fill it, and let the 
brimming life overflow. God can inspire a human soul with 
fullness of life within ; the life from its own center, by its own 
energy, performs its work after its kind, preserves that which is 
dear to itself, infinitely dear to God, its individuality.” And 
this life is love. 

Therefore, as says the same author, “Study yourselves, de- 
velop your powers, harmonize them, fill them with the light of 
knowledge, and see to it that the grace and crown of your 
spirit hangs as a blossom, and in the blossom another life for 
God’s heart and bosom and love. Turn growth into action, 
—action that is service, love’s service. And then, ‘ being rooted 
and grounded in love,’ we ‘may be able to know what is high 
and deep and broad and long, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge,’ and so ‘be filled with all the fullness 
of God.’ ” 
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WORDS FROM HOME WORKERS. 





IowA. 


Instead of the regular quarterly public meeting, the W. M. S. 
of the First Free Baptist church of Waterloo entertained its 
friends with a Missionary Tea, on the evening of Dec. 
11, 1888. The attendance was large and an enjoyable time 
was had. The society employs the barrel system in collecting, 
and on this occasion the barrels were opened and emptied of a 
quarter’s accumulations, amounting to $12.95. The entire re- 
ceipts for the evening were $19.00 

The report of the treasurer for the year 1888 shows that 
$100.22 has been collected from various sources. Of that sum, 
$21.00 has been appropriated to Foreign Mission work. The - 
remainder has been devoted to Home Missions. We begin 
the year 1889 fully equipped with officers. There are forty- 
seven members, of whom twelve take the Missionary HELPER. 

Mrs. N. B. WILLSoN, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


"Z7averhill.—Mrs. M. M. Brewster delivered a lecture on the 
World’s Conference of Missions, on the’ evening of Dec. 30, to 
a large and attentive audience. The lecture was most inter- 
esting and full of inspiration, and the lecturer perfectly at 
home with her theme, because she gave from her personal ex- 
periences at the conference. A pleasing feature of the even- 
ing’s entertainment was the singing of several appropriate se- 
lections by the Miriam Band, composed of young ladies from 
the Sabbath school. 

A service of this kind cannot fail of deepening the interest 
in the work of missions, K. I. Lyrorp, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The W. M. S. of Roger Williams church, Providence, has 
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the following programme for the first half of 1889: Bible read- 
ings; Subject— The Christian’s Work: January, Promises ; 
February, Commands; March, Nature of; April, Prayer; 
May, Continuance in; June, Rewards. HELPER exercises, sup- 
plemented by study of condition of women in mission lands, 
according to subjects appropriated for each month. 

MINNESOTA. 

The W.M.S. of the Winona and Houston Q. M. held a 
meeting in connection with the Q. M. at Pickwick, Dec. 8, 
1888, consisting of recitations, songs, and readings. The num- 
ber of Auxiliaries in the Q. M. is three. There are fifty-three 
members ; sixteen copies of the HELPER are taken. Ejght dol- 
lars and fifty-nine cents were raised during the quarter ending 
Dec. 1. Three dollars and seventy-nine cents were collected 
at the meeting on Dec. 8. Mrs. O. K. HIGLey, Sec. 

OHIO. 

The “ Cheerful Workers” Missionary Society of the F. B. 
church at Grand Prairie was organized June 23, 1888. 

Officers chosen were: President, Miss Lottie Walters ; vice- 
president, Miss Mina Campbell; secretary, Miss Fannie Rex ; 
assistant secretary, Miss Mary Campbell; treasurer, Miss 
Anna Coon; soliciting committee, Effie Brown, Roe Walters, 
Bertha Coon, Fred Shoots, and Willie Campbell. 

We held a public meeting, Sunday evening, Sept. 23, 1888. 
We had a very interesting programme, and closed our exer- 
cises with asolo by Miss Iona Walters, entitled, ‘‘ Only a Drop in 
the Bucket ;”” while Misses Effie Brown and Clara Reber took a 
collection amounting to $3.50 

We now have thirty-six members in our society, and there is 
$32.75 in the treasury. We had six monthly meetings and 
filled one barrel. 

We have not accomplished all we hope to, but something 
has been done, and we intend to work though we meet with 
discouragements and disappointments. 

Miss FANNIE REx, Sec. 
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MICHIGAN. 


The Woman’s Mission Society of the Hillsdale Q. M. met 
with the Jackson church, Jan. 12, 1889. The financial report 
for the quarter shows that $276.70 have been raised by the 
Auxiliaries, and $14.47 by the Mission Bands. The society 
voted to become responsible for the support of a minister at the 
needy church within our radius. The reports from the chair- 
man of this work were very encouraging ; and zeal and deter- 
mination to do our best for this member of our family seemed 
to be in every heart. 

The letters of greeting from the various Auxiliaries gave re- 
ports of true progress. Our Auxiliary had heard the cry for 
clothing, and had nobly responded to the call; another was 
trying to help make the home church more attractive and 
comfortable ; while a third expressed a desire to form a society 
among the young people which will develop in them an interest 
in the cause of Missions. 

The society sent a box of clothing to Harper’s Ferry for a 
needy family under the notice of Rev. N. C. Brackett. 

The concert, given Saturday evening, was very instructive 
and also entertaining. The programme was furnished by the 
Hillsdale Auxiliary. Mrs. Professor Copp gave us a short ad- 
dress on “ Our Work among the Freedmen,” and Mrs. Presi- 
dent Mosher gave a talk on “ Harper’s Ferry.” Thus, these 
home fields, so dear to us, were brought before us to our profit. 

Sisters, let us be well represented at the next session at Bank- 
ers in April. Miss Lizzie Moopy, Sec. 


NEBRASKA. 
The following resolutions were adopted by the Grand View 
Auxiliary on the death of Sister Martha Naylor, who died Dec. 
27, 1888. 
Whereas, God in his providence has removed from our 


midst a dear sister, Mrs. Martha Naylor, Secretary of Grand 
View Auxiliary, and also Q. M. secretary ; 
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Resolved, That in her death this society sustains a great 
loss. 

Resolved, That while we deeply mourn her absence from 
our circle, the memory of her truly noble life will remain an in- 
spiration to each of us, and by her good works and loving 
words, and her firm, unwavering Christian faith, she being dead 
yet speaketh. 

Resolved, That we extend tothe bereaved family and friends 
our earnest sympathy in this their great sorrow. 

Beautiful spirit free from all stain, 
Ours the heart-ache, the sorrow and pain, 
Thine is the glory, and infinite gain, 
Thy slumber is sweet. 
Mrs. J. J. MuRPHy, 
Mrs. mt f —_ 











#: CHILDREN’S 

















THE LITTLE WORD THAT WAS LOST. 


LOST a very little word 
Only the other day ; 
A very naughty little word 
I had not meant to say. 
If only it were really lost, 
I should not mind a bit; 
I think I should deserve a prize 
For really losing it. 


For if no one could ever find 
Again that little word, 

So that no more from any lips 
Could it be ever heard, 

I’m sure we all of us should say 
That it was something fine 

With such completeness to have lost 
That naughty word of mine. 
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But then it wasn’t really lost 
When from my lips it flew; 

My little brother picked it up, 
And now he says it, too. 

Mamma said that the worst would be 
I could not get it back; 

But the worst of it now seems to me, 
I’m always on its track. 


Mamma is'sad, papa looks grieved ; 
Johnny has said it twice ; 

Of course it is no use for me 
To tell him it’s not nice. 

When you lose your things, they’re lost; 
But lose a naughty word, 

And for every time ’twas heard before 
Now twenty times ’tis heard. 


If it were only really lost, 
Oh, then I should be glad! 
I let it fall so carelessly 
The day that I got mad. 
Lose other things you never seem 
To come upon their track ; 
But lose a naughty little word, 
It’s always Woming back. —Wide Awake. 


+-> 
7?o 





LETTER TO’ THE CHILDREN. 


EAR CHILDREN :—Thinking you might be interested in 
hearing what has been going on here this week, I will 
write you of the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and 
Orissa. He is next to the highest ruler or official living in 
India. The highest is the Governor-General or Viceroy. He 
only visits the large and important cities in the country, leaving 
it to the lieutenant-governors to go occasionally to the country 
towns and stations. 
It had been ten years or more since one had visited this 
ace. For several weeks the people have been preparing for 
his coming. He came directly from Calcutta to Chandbali in 
a fine government steamer. ‘The wharf where he was to land 


was finely decorated with flags, flowers, and leaves, and for a 
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few rods the walk up to the strand-road was also decorated, 
and a red cloth was spread down for His Honor to walk upon. 
At the end of this walk a large arbor, twelve or fourteen feet 
square, was made of a frame-work of bamboo, and covered 
with green and flowers and potted plants. A fine carpet was 
spread in the middle of the pavilion. Here the address of 
welcome was read, and replied to, after which the L. G., as we 
say for short, his company, and the crowd of Europeans and 
natives proceeded to the new hospital which His Honor was to 
open. ‘This was finely decorated with flags, flowers, etc. 
Here, also, a short address of welcome was made, which was 
replied to in a few appropriate remarks, and His Honor declared 
the hospital to be open. 

Our little town was well filled, as all the highest government 
officials of both the Balasore and Cuttack districts had come to 
meet the L. G.; and as it was the regular day for the three 
steamers from Calcutta, and three smaller ones from Cuttack, 
many more people were present than otherwise could have 
been. You would have been much amused with the band of 
music that played while the procession was moving to the hos- 
pital. The players were seated on a rude platform raised on 
bamboo poles some five or six feet from the ground. They 
had a lot of drums that you might easily have taken for old 
kegs,—though the heads are of skins they are so blackened that 
they look very like the dirty heads of old kegs, and the noise 
they make! I am sure you would not wish to be very near 
them when they are beaten. Then there were some funny 
squeaking fifes accompanying them. There were a lot of 
bombs fired as a salute to the L. G.; several as his steamer 
came in sight, and was proceeding up the river, more when he 
left for the steam launch in which he came to the landing, 
again after he had replied to the address of welcome, and still 
more after the hospital was opened. After this, His Honor, 
with the commissioner and others, walked about part of the 
little town, then went on to his steamer, where he and some of 
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the officials had breakfast. After this the L. G. and company 
took a government launch and left for Cuttack. This place is 
the capital of Orissa. ‘There a durbar was held for the Gov- 
ernor, as well as many other grand doings. 

A famine had been expected in this part of the country, and 
as the crops have been short for two years, the scarcity has 
already been felt in many parts. Government has already 
given some help, and will do more if necessary. It was partly 
to find out the condition of the country that the L. G. made 
this visit. But I am glad to say rain came in time to prevent 
a total failure of the rice crop. 

In honor of the L. G. we had the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack floating from the top of our house, and our flag 
saluted His Honor as his steamer came up the river in front of 
the place. 

The day before, the native who had the work of making the 
arbor and decorating it and the landing, wanted our flag, the 
Stars and Stripes, to put on the top of the pavilion where they 
were to receive the L. G. The man did not know what a 
blunder that would be. Mr. Coldren told him it would not do 
to put our flag in that place, as it would displease the ones he 
most wished to please, but we would put it with the English 
flag on our house. But I think you children would agree with 
this native in thinking it was the prettiest of all the flags they 
had. EmmMA L, S. COLDREN. 

Chandbal. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


W* wish to congratulate our friends on the improved char- 
acter of the reports from Home Workers. The idea of 


reporting the important things and those that are of general 
interest, instead of what is of only local interest, is being well 
applied. . . . The election of A. D. Williams, D. D., as presi- 
dent of the new college of the General Baptists, in Indiana, is 
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a recognition of the fact that we are very nearly one in senti- 
ment, and is a good prophecy of the union of the future... . 
We notice also that our General Baptist friends have adopted 
the A. C. F. as the form of their young people’s societies. An- 
other step towards a natural and healthful union. . . . Because 
the whole country is under misapprehension as to the condi- 
tion of things in relation to the prohibitory amendment in 
Rhode Island, and because the advancement of the temper- 
ance cause is an aid to both home and foreign missions, we 
give a few points in regard to the situation. Providence is 
about half of Rhode Island. Providence is the largest city in 
the world that ever attempted to prohibit the liquor traffic. 
Previous to April, 1886, Rhode Island had compromised with 
the liquor traffic by some form of the license system for over 
two hundred years, ending by testing local option for several 
years. ‘The whole had proved a complete and disastrous fail- 
ure in controlling the liquor traffic, and was so pronounced on 
the floor of our House of Representatives two years ago, with- 
out any attempt at refutation on the part of liquor sympathizers. 
Prohibition has been tested but two years and a half, with a 
most determined enemy afield, with plenty of money at its 
command, with acute legal talent serving its purpose, and with 
a sentiment in the cities, educated by the license system, to 
ignore enforcement of liquor laws. With all these things to 
contend with, with the liquor power of the country making 
Rhode Island its battle ground, the record in regard to arrests 
for drunkenness and crimes resulting therefrom has been de- 
cidedly better than during the last years of license. ‘‘ Whereas a 
comparison of the years 1885 and 1888 in Providence (mak- 
ing no account of increased population), indicates a falling off 
in warrants for drunkenness of 7 6-10 per cent. ; a similar com- 
parison in Boston, under high license, shows an increase of 
arrests for drunkenness, in same period, of 49 per cent., and 
this in spite of the fact that Boston’s police administration has 
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been greatly improved during the last few years.”—(H. B. 
Metcalf, in Nat. Temp. Ad.) 

A member of the Rhode Island General Assembly, from 
Newport, believed to be not in favor of prohibition, said on the 
floor of the House last week that with a mayor and chief of 
police neither of whom voted for the amendment, but both of 
whom believed in enforcement of law, there had not been an 
open saloon in Newport during the past year. Some localities 
in our State are completely metamorphosed by the change 
effected ; but in Providence, Pawtucket, and some other strong- 
holds of the traffic, the enemy isunconquered. But our friends 
must remember that moral and physical contests are similar in 
character. They must remember that though Rhode Island 
wrote its declaration of independence three years ago, the 
whole battle was before it, and it would have been as unjust to 
have declared the Declaration of Independence a failure three 
years after it was written as to call prohibition a failure to-day 
in Rhode Island. The best people are making a brave fight, 
and God reigns. .. . 

To New Hampshire there comes a golden opportunity. 
The State has said to the church and tothe moral elements, 
‘‘ We will give you a chance to speak in regard to the prohib- 
itory principle, for or against.’”’ God grant that everybody 
may be awake and true to duty in this crisis in the State’s and 
nation’s history. The whole nation, yes, the world, will listen 
to catch the “ yes” or “no” on the 12th of March. If it is 
yes, good people everywhere will rejoice and feel stronger for 
the conflict ; if itis no, the liquor people and their allies will 
send up a shout of triumph. We hope that every Free Baptist 
will work with all his powers to help secure victory for the 
right. There is no time to lose. Every vote will count. 


“Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
On the good or evil side. 
Some great truth, God's new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or blight, 
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Parts the goats upon the left hand, 
And the sheep upon the right ; 

And the choice goes by forever 
*Twixt that darkness and that light.” 

What a year in our nation’s history, when, in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, the sovereign people are 
called on to take sides for or against the liquor traffic ! 

Let everybody pray. for New Hampshire previous to and on 
the 12th of March. Ministers, plead mightily in your pulpits. 
People, make it prominent in your prayer-meetings. Have 
faith to believe victory may be achieved. 


i ooo 

MISSIONARY BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE AND ExX- 
CHANGE. 

SincE the November issue, receipts for Bureau and costume- 


fund have been as follows :— 


Auxiliary, Sheffield, Ohio 

Auxiliary, Lenox, Ohio 

“ Willing Workers,” Portland,Me 

Mrs. F. t. Durgin’s S.S. Class, Saco, Me 


From the recently effected redivision of the Bureau work, 
with more helps and helpers, we anticipate largely increased 
efficiency and helpfulness for the Bureau, and hope to carry 
forward several long-delayed plans to this end. 

Hereafter for all exercises without costumes — dialogues, 
essays, poems, Bible-readings, letters, etc., apply to Mrs. L. B. 
Stillman, 40 Wood Street, Providence, R. I. 

For all exercises with costumes, and all contributions to the 
costume-fund, send to Miss Kate J. Anthony, 40 Summer Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


a 


LITERATURE FUND. 


JANUARY 26, 1889, received from Mustard Seed Mission 
Band, Salem, Penn., 25 cents; Jan. 28, from Delaran Auxiliary, 
Minn., 65 cents ; Jan. 31, from Mrs. F. H. Peckham, Amesbury, 
Mass., 25 cents. These gifts are encouraging, and for them the 
treasurer returns thanks. 

“‘ Missionary Exercises,” a book consisting of responsive read- 
ings, dialogues, and selections in prose and poetry, is adapted 
to the use of Sunday-schools and Mission Bands. Price, 35 
cents. Apply to Mrs. I. E. G. Meader, 14 White St., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. . 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 





F. B,. WOMAN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts for Fanuary, 1889. 


MAINE. 


Blaine, Mary Snow for F. M... 
Brownfield auxiliary, for native 
teacher in India............ 
Brunswick auxiliary, one-half 
each H. and F. M.......+... 
Caribou auxiliary, on Miss 
Coombs’s salary.....eee.00. 
East Hebron auxiliary.......... 
— Falls church, for 
F, } eeeeeeeee eereeeeee 
ss Mrs. O. L. Gile on 
er L. M.....0 : 
Lewiston auxiliary, Main St... 
Mapleton auxiliary, for Paras 
BBs ccccccccececcccscccecces 
North Lebanon auxiliary, for 
Chandu, with Miss Hooper. 
Portland auxiliary, young lady 
members general am § cece 
Portland ‘* Willing Workers” 
general work, $5.00; Har- 
per’s tie 500s cccce coe 
West Falmou elping Hands, 
general work, $9.25; Har- 
er’s Ferry, $3.00; Miss I. 
hillips, $2.00...+.scceceees 
West alee auxiliary, one- 
half each Mrs. Lightner and 
Mise Batts ...<cccccceses eee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Alexandria church, for Miss 
Butts, $3.00; Mrs. Lightner, 
Benes taskennsuserstanstss 

Ashland, Y. P. society, for Ash- 
oy school at Midnapore.. 

BristOl church. ..cesseceseececes 

Belknap Q. M., collection at 
Franklin Falls......sseeees 

Center Sandwich auxiliary...... 

Center Sandwich Y. P. society, 
for Bible teacher with Miss 
Hoopere.ecce ceccccccccccce 

Danville auxiliary........eeeee 

Danville, Mrs. J. A. Lowell, for 
Inc. fund. ...cccccccvccccees 

East Tilton auxiliary, on Miss 
Butts’s sala: 

Great Falls auxiliary, Bessie 
Peckham school with Miss 
Coombs, $15.00; for. Miss 
Butts’s salary, $5.00, and to 


eeeeeeeeereseee 


$1 go 
6 00 


12 00 


3 50 
4 00 


I 30 


5 00 
Ig 82 


6 25 


g 00 


| 





constitute Mrs. A. L. Ger- 
ish 1. Mocecoccccveccovcece 
Hampton auxiliary, one-half 
each Miss Butts’s and Mrs. 
Lightner’s salary for 1888... 
Holderness church, on _ salary 
of Miss Butts and Mrs. 
Lightner.... . 
Laconia auxiliary... «+++... 
Littleton auxiliary, one-half 
each Mrs. Lightner and 
Miss Butts... ccccccsccccces 
Meredith Village auxiliary, for 
the Same. ccececccccccsccccce 
Meredith Village auxiliary..... 
Meredith Village E. W., for 
support of Mary Ellen Mere- 
dith, and L. M. of Miss O. 
M. Knowles.....cce-csccces 
New Durham Q, M. mines, 
collection at Gonic, one-half 
each to Miss Butts and Mrs. 
Lightner. ccccovcoccccccccce 
New Hampton auxiliary, for 
Miss Butts, $2.00; and Mrs. 
Lightner, $2.25...cccceccces 
New Hampton Y. P. society, 
for New Hampton school at 
Midnapore. .cccccccccccseces 
North Nottingham auxiliary, 
one-half each to Miss Butts 
Mrs. Lightner......e...eee00 
North Sandwich auxiliary, for 
Mrs, Lightner’s salary...... 
Sandwich Q. M. collection.... 


VERMONT. 


Corinth church collection, 
Mrs. Smith’s salary.......- 
Corinth auxiliary, for the same. 
Corinth Q, M. collection for the 
same ...- 
East Orange auxiliary, for the 
SAME. cocecee 
East Williamstown church, for 
the SAMe.eccccosccccccccceses 
South Strafford auxiliary, for 
the SAME. .cecccccsccccsccece 
St. Johnsbury church, for the 
SAME. oosece « 
Sutton church for the same.... 
Washington auxiliary, for the 
SAME. ceccccccccccccescceece 


See eeeeeeeereseeeee 


seoeeeereeeeese 


$20 


To 
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West Topsham auxiliary, for 
ThE SAMO. 000000 peccccccce 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Haverhill auxiliary, for school 
with Mrs. D. F. Smith in 
India, and to constitute Mrs. 
Charles Grace L. M........ 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Auburn church, Miss H. 

PRINS ciciceis's 500 ss .osin wine ee’ 

Georgiaville church, for ‘the 
same.. 

Greenville auxiliary, 


"for the 


Johnson print Mrs. H. "Phil. 
_ $2.50; "Storer Raat 


$2. 

North Scitus ite church, Miss H. 
Phillips, $1.00; for Miss 
Franklin, $1.00 

Olnexville auxiliary, Miss H. 
PUN, cAstidietntaes cenns 

™\neyville Orissa Miss. Band, 
or Miss H. Phillips, $12.50; 
Storer College, $12.50 

Pawtucket auxiliary, for the 
same, $5.00 each 

Pawtucket “Little Workers” 
for Miss H. Phillips........ 

Providence es Park St., 
Storer College.. 

Providence “ Little “Helpers ” 
J OTT? iy ect ct eae eee 

Mrs. Mary A. Stone for Miss 
B. PAUIEDS « i000006000 seceee 


NEW YORK. 
West Oneonta auxiliary, for 


Phulmoni with 
Coombs 


$5 


MICHIGAN. 


Calhoun and North Branch 
auxiliary, one-half each 
for H. and F ecccce 
Cook’s Prairie tate rg at gen- 
eral fund.....0.. 
Deyberg Aid Society, 
each, H. and F. M.......... 
Fairfield auxiliary, F. M., 
$24.81; Lit. fund, .30....... 

So. ce auxiliary, for 


eeecece 


one-half 





WISCONSIN. 


Hillsboro church, for Wis. Dell. 
school with Mrs. Smith.... 
| Ithaca and Richland church, for 
the same 
Ithaca and Richland, Mrs. M. 
N. Stillwell, for the same.. 
Winnebago City. The Marshall 
children for Mrs. Coldren’s 
work... 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis Y. P. society, Stev- 
ens Ave. church........- oe 
Minneapolis auxiliary, Stevens 
Ave. church, Mrs. Willis A. 
James for Zen. teacher..... 
Nashville church 





$524-30 
CorRRECTION.—$10.00 credited in the 
January HELPER to Providence aux- 
iliary, should have been credited to 
Greenville auxiliary. Also money 
should have been credited to Lower 
Gilmanton Society. 
Laura A, DEMERITTE, Treas. 
Dover, N. H. 





OHIO ASSOCIATION —WOMAN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts from September to December, 1888. 


State Assoc. Coll., F. M., 
Sar.a55 cH. BM, far. 35; Ed 


Soc., $10.6 
Ohio 7— 9 YM. FM. pom - 
Ed. 


HM. , $10.00; 


5. a 
Marion 7 o. 
Hm. M., 


3 
coum Camp anxili: arys F. M., 
$1.00; H. M., 
Concord auxili< Ary, F. 
Centerburg een F, 


$2.2 
Albury church, F 
—— soy, 


7 oy: 


sparta caudlinrs, F. M., $2.40; 





’ H. M., $2.40; Ed. Soc. $1.20. 

| Lake Pleasant igual F. 

| «6 Pavener Givers, » Cleveland, 
F. M., $1.806.eeccceeee e cege 

Cleveland auxiliary, F. M., 
$5.56; = M., $5:373 Ed. 


Soc., oe 

— fierings, Cleveland, 

| Mrs. ae ea” F. 

| M., “ H. ot 80; Ed 
Soc., 


| Hinckley ¢ ‘Shurch, F.M., $2-553 
H. 


» $2553 Ed. _— 


$r.2 
Cleveland Q. M., ‘ 
H. M., .82; Ed. Soc., +4500 








